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■ ■ IHgROlUCglOIf ; ' : ; 

, , Historically, local government institutions in the 
present form were set up, during the British regime, in the 
urban areas first, Ihe rural areas were directly administered 
by a Government agent - the Collector; hence it was not felt 
necessary to endov/ these areas with local representative bodies, 
Ihe compelling need to have some form of municipal administrat- 
ion for the bigger cities arose out of the constant demand 
from liberal, educated elements for some form of local self- 
government. In the rural areas, however, even when the local 
bodies were nominated with restricted powers, they were instru- 
ments for carrying out limited tasks under the district Oollectos 
Traditionally, therefore, the two types of local govern- 
ment institutions in India - urban and rural - have grown up 
in different ways. ' Mm icipal institutions'^^ 
haye been relatively free enjoyed a degree vof attonomyr^®^^^^^^ 
that helped their growth as a much more self-contained system. 

The rural local government institutions, however, have per- 
force been functioning in close association with the State 
or Provincial administration and, therefore, present a fragmente.y 
picture, ’ Nonetheless , both are creatures of the State Govern- 

:y/y::y|:yS:l|^:ibii|§iisey:tb^rmS'-bi:5:;|bG;ai|:^y 

■^pep^ipisieaiuriiliii'ftieirjiiiTibti^ 

responsibilities and resources. Hence they have been dealt . 


■written by iibhi,jit Datta atid Moliit Bhattacbarya of the 
Centre for Urban Studies of the Indian Institute of Public 
ndainistration, Hew Delhi. She second part on rural local 
government, -which in India is called Panchayati Raj? is 
written by J.S. Mathur and S.P. Jain of the National mstitut: 
of Community Development , Hyderabad. The views expressed.i^'^V^,. 
in the pj^ers are those of- the authors. 

Reorganization of administration at municipal, 
district :'and lower levels, on the principle of decentralisat- 
ion, has raised many problems and issues. Some of these are 2 
financial and-a-dministrative viability of units; population 
size and area for effective delegation | level at which 
decentralisation should tale place and the degree thereoff 
recruitment policy; coordination and supervision; method of 
elections a^^d i^ political parties, one of the 

mhjor problems is that of ’'catchment areas" for effective , 
administration of services and the com^.lexity and economy cf 
scale, iny institution of this nature derives its true str 3 i:£ 
and resilience from the forces operating within it and the 
Capacity of its personnel in dealing v/ith external environ- 
ment, This is especially true when a system is rec3_uired 
to be self-generating and involves a sizeble element .of 
local population with cultural diversity and complexity 01 
needs, Hiiman resource development in these institutions 
will have to handle s-pecific problems . of knowledge, skills 
and attitudes which have relevance to their peculiar situatio. 

■■ Hence the 'trainiJlg needs haV-e, also been dealt with separately, 
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lART I A KUNioiPAL doTmumm 

r:: : A » Structure o f Mtm ic ipal Gove mme nt 
Evolution 

Urban local Government in India in its present ; ^ 

form was a British innovation. Its origin cannot be 
Said to be unicausal. Expediency, philosophy and 
administrative necessity - all combined iti ushering in 
municipal government in the cities and towns during the 
British regime. Baring the expansionist stage of British 
Imperialism in the last century, continued military operat- 
ions proved extremely costly and there was hardly any 
money left for undertaking constructive local works. So 
local initiative was naturally ehcouraged in this sphere. 
Local government was also fostered on philosophical ground 
as it v/as' felt that administrative capacity could be 
developed through initiating local participation in local 
decision-making. As education was spreading, the urban 
elite had to be politically accommodated in the newly 
evolved system of municipal government, In a vast country, 
creation of decentralised units of administration became a 
necessity, She first municipal legislation was enacted in 
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1842. In the presidency to^vns of Calcutta, Bombay and 
Madras, local admiriistratipn; st.arte_d in . the middle of the 
eighteenth century. The I'lunicipal Corporation Act dates 
hack; to 1888, The representative principle v^as gradually 
introduced after the Ripon Resolution in 1882. The 
Government of India Act 1919 marks a watershed in the 
evolution of municipal government, when it was formally 
separated from state field administration* The structure 
of municipal government has not changed much since the 
first decade of this century, itider the federal consti- 
tution, 'local govern^^^ 'falls within the legislative 
competence of: the state governments. The organisation, 
powers, functions and finances ;of local bodies are 
determined by the states by means of ordinary legislations. 
Types ; ■ ’ 

There are five tjijes of urban local bodies in 
India, e.g, municipal corporation, municipality, canton- 
ment board, notified area committee, and town area committee 

Bodies in India , 



lumber 

Mimicipal Corporations 

34 

Municipal Councils 

1480 

Cantonment boards 

■■ 

Notified Area Committees 

164 

Town Area Committees . . 
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Satie atoire shows all the five types of urban 
local hodies. Only the first two can he considered as 
fully fiedged represent atiTe urban local government. 

She Cantonments are military stations that grew up 
during the British regime for historical reasons and are 
controlled directly by the central Ministry of Defence. 
She notified and town area committees are usually 
nominated, or partly nominated and partly elected. 
Generally, such committees are set up for small towns 
and entrusted with limited local fmctions. 

Organisation 

She corporation form is usually foimd in the 
principal cities, in general, the corporations enjoy 
wider powers and more autonomy than the municipalities, 

A distinctive feature of the corporation system is the 
statutory distribution of powers among three co-ordinate 
authorities; the corporation or the council, the 
commissioner and the standing committees. Ihe council 
consists of popularly elected representatives who in 
turn elect the mj^or. She commissioner, who is the 
head of executive administration, usually belongs to 
the Indian Administrative Service and is appointed hy 
the state government to serve in corporations. She 
corporation can resolve to remove the commissioner at 
a special meeting. An important feature of the bigger ,.;^ 
municipal corporations, is the existence of decentralised 
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■units Called ■borough committees (in Calcutta) or zcnal 
committees (in Delhi) to which are delegated many of 
the purely local f'unctions such as vaccination, registration 
of births and deaths, cleaiiaing of streets and other local 
improvement works. Most of the 'bigger cities have de- 
centralised units of administration to deliver local 
services at the door of the citizen, 

The municipal organization reflects the separation 
of executive from deliberative functions. On the deliberat- 
ive side, there is usually a secretary who prepares the 
agenda of the' Various commit tees and the council, takes 
minutes and looks into the implementation of the resolutions 
The executive administration is headed by the Commissioner, 
who is assisted by a number of Deputy and Assistant 
Commissioners responsible for supervising a group of 
functions or incharge of the administration of sub- 
m-unicipal zones. The various major functions like assess- 
ment snd collection of tares, finance and accounts, health, 
public works, town planning, education etc., are headed 
by specialists belonging to either integrated or unified 
state Cadres or exclusively to the corporation service. 
General establishment zoatters are looked after by the 
Commissioner with the assistance of -one of his deputies. 

Each of the major departments of a Corporation corresponds 
to a committee of elected councillors. In addition, there 
is a standing or, .executive committee weilding statutory 
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powers, The major corporate powers are located in the 
Coimcil, 

Municipalities in India exhibit varieties in 
their organizational structures. The traditional irame- 
v/ork has been a conciliar type, the council consisting 
of popular representatives exercising powers in a 
corporate Capacity. The chairman (also known as president) 
and his deputy enjoj^' limited statutory powers, but the 

council may give them more powers by delegation. The 

chairman is the head of both the council and the executive 
administration of the mimic ipal it y. The office of the 
executive officer or chief officer has been instituted in; 
most places to strengthen executive administration. In 
general, the executive officer functions under the general 
guidance and direction of the municipal chairman. Municipal 
structure in the southern states is somewhat different 
where the municipalities present a picture of fragmented 
structure^ which is more akin to the cdffprltioh'mbdSl,^^ I ’ 

Municipal powers are parcelled out among a number of 
statutory authorities, such as the council, a standing 
committee, the chairman and the executive officer. Alongside 
the council and the standing committee, there is an area 
of independent operation in enforcement matters for, the , • ! ■ 

:eXf’GUt3hre':;;Of:ficer,:;'itfhQ:;/is-.rebrhiteh;h 
maer a, 
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tke finance Goim integrate the diverse .threads of 

municipaJ. administration and to act as a hridge 'between 
the council and the .executive administration, l^lherever 
the appointed chief executive has been endov/ed with 
statutory powers, it has led to confliect of powers, The 
organization of a municipality is thus headed by an elected 
chairman/president who has, as his chief advisor, an 
executive officer appointed in some cases by the municipal- 
ity, but, generally, by the state government, Then 
follows the departmental structure., each department being 
headed by a specialist like an engineer, a health officer 
etc. 

To regularise the recruitment of senior and 
middle level municipal personnel, the state public 
servic.e commissions have been used in some states. The 
system of integrated service for technical posts such as 
municipal engineers and health officers has been adopted 
in_ a few states. Under this system, the officers are 
recruited for the requirements of the state government as 
well as the municipal corporations and municipal councils, 
and, they may be posted either to a state department or 
to any of the urban local bodies. Also, there are quite 
a few states that have now introduced a system of unified 
municipal service for' specific high level posts under which 
the officers, are transferable from one municipal authority 
to another, Mtmioipal personnel system is liice a multi 










layered cake. In major corporations, the top positions 
are usually manned by state-appointed civil servants 
belonging to an integrated or unified cadre of adminis- 
trative and technical officers, Ihis practice has helped 
improve the quality of municipal administration at superior 
levels. Underneath, there are various supervisory positions 
belonging to either unified or separate personnel system. 

She unskilled and semi-skilled workers at the lower level 
are local recruits. 

Functions ; 

She more important functions are: 
public health - including water supply, drainage and 
sev/erage, scavenging, collection and disposal of refuse, 
street cleaning, vaccination and inoculation j primary 
education I public safety (street lighting) and convenience; 
ani roads and public works. Shey also have considerable 
regulatory functions, more important among which are 
building regulations; abatement of nuisances, inspection 
of markets and slaughter houses, and prevention of food 
adulteration. In recent years, special purpose bodies, 
have been set up in most major urban areas to undertake 
capital development functions such as construction of 
water works and roads, housing, land development and 
disposal, slums clearance and improvement, and city 
regional planning and development. Because of the magnitude 
of the problems and large scale of technical operation, 
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Since the ■brunt of urbanization is borne by the 
lax’ser metropolitan cities, organizational changes are 
afoot in most of them. Currently, these are covered by 
an apex organization charged with the. responsibility of 
planning, coordination, financing and execution of major 
development projects. In cities like Calcutta, Madras, 

Delhi, Bombay and a few others, the Metropolitan Develop- 
ment Authorities have come up as strong siunmit organizations 
looking after metropolitan area-wide problems. Structurally j 
they seek to accommodate the diverse urban interests 
through indirect representation of municipal, state, and 
other special elements. 

State Control ; 

Ihe Municipal Acts in India abound in regulatory 
and punitive provisions which have helped the state execut- 
ive administration to evolve a system of control and 
supervision resembling the Brench 'Tutelage . State 
control over municipal financial administration is the 
strictest. There are provisions about default powers, 
rescission of municipal resolutions, removal of members, 
and supersession and dissolution. less drastic state 
powers include those relating to inspection, calling for 
information and reports, and giving directions and condition- 
al grant s-in-aid. Wherever integrated and/or unified 
municipal services' have been introduced, „ the state govern- 
ments have encroached upon municip^ powers over personnel 1 


b'muaicipalities; supervised by,. 
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field officers of the State such as Divisional Goimaiss-- 
ioner and the District Collector. MiJ conmxinication 
with the state governiaent has to pass through the Collect- 
or and municipal budgets are, in some cases, approved by 
the Divisional Commissioner, who has a number of 
districts under his jurisdiction. The current trend is 
towards the settiiig up of State Directorates of Municipal 
Administration with or without regional field oiganizations, 
These are yet to be properly organised and they have 
not done much be^^ond intermittent inspections. Por 
functional and technical help and advice the municipal 
authorities have to seek the assistance of State technical 
departments such as those dealing with public health 
engineering, town planning, public works and so on. 



Local government authorities derive their tax powers 
from the legislations permitting the use of specific taxes 
belonging to the domain of the state governments. Local 
taxes, therefore, are differentiated from state taxes through 
legislative provisions, rather than delimited in the 
Constitution. There are 15 different types of taxes ear- 
marked for the municipal authorities and about 26 taxes 
leviable by the rural local authorities. Of these only 
a few are actually utilised. There are detailed provisions 
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.raeiits, exercise review powers to ensure j^dicioiis 


use cf trxese taic pov/ers, 

i'lio n.ain taxes exploited by the mimicipal bodies 
are: (i) ta;ces on property - general rate and service 
taxes; (ii) octroi (except in the eastern and the three 
Southern states of 2 anil Nadu, Kerala and Coastal uindhra); 
(iii) ta.xes on aninials and vehicles; and (iv) tax on 
trades and Callings (except in U.P. and Jaiamu-Kashmir), 
Property taxes are levied on .buildings aiid adjoining 
land on the basis of annual rental. She service taxes are 
surcharges on the annual value of properties and are 
levied for specific services rendered. Octroi is levied 
on goods entering into a local sxea for cons-uription or 
Sale, Vehicle taX is imposed on nonmechan'ically propelled 
vehicles plying v/ithin a local a,rea.'' !rhe.ta;o on profess- 
ions is a Variant of a local incoEie tax, subject to’ a 
maximum annual ceiling of Rs.250 3', 00) per assossee. 

Municipal authorities derive about 60$^ of their ordinary 
income from tax revenues, about 21*;^ from non-taX sources 
and the rest 13^ from grants-iii-aid. 

Property taxes constitute about half of total tax 
income of all municipal authorities. These include the 
general tax on lands and buildings and the service taxes 
for water, lighting, drainage, etc., which are assessed on 
the annual rateable value of the property. In addition 
to '"water .tax,, mimlcipal'' authorities" also levy water chargr^j 




w. ' i I , ^ i i , w U £t c> i 


Wat e.r consuiuot Octro i ■■ is the next 


important Source of iramicipal revenue v^ich provides about 
43/& of the ta;i income of the niunicipalit ies, but contributes 
only abo'ut 154’ of tax revenue of the municipal corporations 
'The 'miscellsooeous ’ . group of taxes contribute about 60fo 
of tax revenue of the scialler iix-ban authorities and 
contributes only about 10^ of tax revenue to the miraicipal- 
ities and 5/» of municipal corporation taxes. These taxes 
include entertainment tax, education cess, duty on transfer 
of properties and betterment taxes. 

Municipal nontax revenue includes profits from 
remunerative enterprises like markets, slaughter houses, 


etc. The dependence of the municipal corporations on 
tax sources is quite heavy -• about 73^; while the smaller 
urban authorities rely mainly on non-taX sources and 
grarits - about 24?^ under each category. 

Shared taxes and grants ; , , 

The tax on motor vehicles, imposed by the state 
governments, is shared with the municipal authorities 
on; compensation basis, • 'derived'/from^-the;^ quantum;i;fost::;v:;;::;^^ 
when it was provincialised in 1939. Three states - Madhya , ■ ■ . 

;;Pradesh,: : G-u;jaf aty^an-d ^ Eeralx ' ■teal?’®! fo;rmul^te^^^^^^ 
fsc;heme;s!o'f;;'generai;^;:;pite'Pbse!:grate|s;ytp:;;Jhe!:t^ 
!iiitib;r:it^ies:t;;::i-These:;-;gi'antS;$ateiy#l^bn!;b^^ 
’:j:|te|;:;vbi|aiiin;::authpri%ie;s;|tei©:i:iiMitel£;pfb;a:t 



grajjts are meant for budget -balancing and equalisation* 
i largo mxnber of specific purpose grants are also given 
to jho urban local bodies for education, public health', 
dispensaries, roads aiid conironitj services. All develop- 
ment or plan grants are given on specific formula basis. 
Recurring grants tend to be based on unit system, v/hile 
plan grants are schematic , A few grants are also 
given on compensatory basis mowing to the abilition of 
certain municipal taxes, fees and fines. She while 
question of state grants aJid shared taxes is being reviewed 
in some states by state-level municipal finance commissions 
to rationalise the system. In Gujarat, there is a 
periodicity of such review and axx attempt is made to 
integrate the state’s commitment to the municipal authorities 
in its fiscal planning. 

Ex]Den,dJ,tare_^ ; 

On the expenditure side, there is little variation 


in pattern among the different types of municipal auth- 
orities. Public health accounts for about 40y4 of total 
ordinary municipal expenditure 5 the municipal corporations, 
’spend about 50fo^of their ordinary expenditure and the 
smaller authorities spend about' a third on this head. 
Education -ds next in importance claiming about 155^ of 
local urban expenditure, inspite of many of the states 
undertaking this function directly. General 'administration 
occupies • the,- dhifd/plAded.';aecpimting*:'^ 12$^ of 1 
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municipal expenditure. Public works are important 
(13'^) in tlae municipalities , but less so in the v ;: 
municipa,! corporations and smaller authorities (8/^). 

Public Safety accounts for about 155^ of miuiicipal aiid 
smaller authorities expenditure, but only about 8^ 
in Case of municip-Sil corporations. R^pasnaent of loan 
is an important item (14fo) for the municipal corporations, 
She la,rger municipal corporations unclertaJ^e capital 
development v/orks on account of water supply and sweer- 
age projects bunder the national plan schemes , but 
there does not seem to be any consistent pattern of 
growh of their capital, expendit ure over t ime , Ihe 
municipal budget does not separate current and capital 


expenditure, although most of the non-recurring expendi- 
tures are included under a separate head on extra- 
ordinary items, 

I'he Variation in the level of municipal services 
is reflected in the per capita municipal expenditure 
for different size classes as shown in the following table 

Ihe r Capita expenditure on different services 
has been consistently rising In bigger corporations, b*r:"^ 
jbeGause': ol;; t'helr "relatively;:^! amgbP‘::^eso:umce::':vbabeg^^;;:ff^ 

SBiall and me diuim towns are being helped financially 

:;;;ihd;; ;t:eGte:3;iGall^; :ly"l'he::;;: stal^:e;::>;;g;b^ 
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pita Distribution of iinnicipp;! 

Bx’oenditu; 

i” 

SE.4J563, 

Population Size 

\ 

Average 

Rs. 

* 

Expjnditioi'e 

Municipal Corporations 

31.50 

3.94 

Municipalities - 



Glas 

s I (over 1109 , 000 ) 

19.04 

2,38 


II (50,000 - 100,000) 

16,75 

2.09 

: If 

III (20,000 - 50 , 000 ) 

16.12 

2,02 

■ ff 

IT (10,000 - 20,000) 

12.83 

1.60 

If 

T ( 5,000 - 10,000) 

11.31 

1.41 

n 

TI ( below 5 , 000 ) 

10.56 

1.32 

/ * f 1 = Rs 8 (approximately) 


QXid. sev/erage, 2Iie iiatiorxal Pifth-Five Year Plan aims 
to ensure that mininum service needs of the urban populat- 
ion are fulfilled within as short a time as possible, 

[Che income size of the municipal authorities vary a great 
deal. The bigger municipal corporations have income 
ranges from over lb 600 million (0 7.86 million) in Bombay 
to Rs4 million (0 0,5 million) in Chandeniagar. In 
the Case of municipalities, the inconievaria,tion is even 
more pronounced. About JOjb of the municipalities have 
income ranging between Bs 1 million (0 0,15 millions) to 
Rs 5 million (0 0,63 million). In the latter case, the 
population of many municipalities is also correspondingly 
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Cr edi t Facil i ties ; 

Credit facilities to the municipal ai^thorit ies 
are ext re me ly limit e d , nor are th e mun ic ipal aut hp r it ie s 
s-llov/ed to borrow in the open marlcet, She plan allocations 
and in St it •utiona.l finance (through the Life m stir an ce 
Corporation and the Central Housing and Urban Development 
Corporation) are generally inadequate. She interest 
rate for loans tends to be reasonable and the repayment 
terms are fairly long (25 to 30 years). The. ca jor 
municipal corporations are legally permitted to borrovj- 
in the open maricet, but so far only about half a dozen 
have been- allov/ed to do so. Bven.then, the amount that 
could be borrov/ed comes to a fraction of their total 
requirements. P.ecently, in Kerala an Urban Development 
finance Corporation has been set up to provide integrated 
credit facilities to the urban local authorities. Although 
several committees have suggested the creation of 
municipal finance corporations at the state-level, there 
seems to be inadequate response in. this direction. Dor 
many of the development px’ojects, the municipal authorities 
need soft loans - an amalgam of loaii and grant - which 
tend to be allocated throtigh a centralised process of ' ' ■ 
plan financing covering only the activities of the central , 
and state governments. 


the Digger urban complexes, 'I'his has maniiested itseii ir 

the creation of special urban development authorities in 

most iarge urban areas, and plai riinds are channelled 

through them. Quantum of plan assistance for urban 

development in the national plan is beitig increased from 

time to time.- 

Lo cal Administration in 
Local Pe'velopment 

Municipal authorities in India have not been 
oriented to development tasirs, but have mainly concerned 
themselves v/ith routine maintenance management. As a rest; 
very few municipal authorities ha.ve prepared inte- 
grated development plans for their areas, Ihe acute 
paucity of domestic reso'urces have prevented the ’ municipa.! 
authorities to tahe initiative in undent el: lag authority-wi 
development plans, Ihe plaa funds, which percolate fz'om 
the state governments on functional lines, have sometimes 
been available to augment specific municipal develo piiont 
tasks for water supply and sanitation, slum clearaiice and 
improvement, health and lamilj'' planning, etc. Whenever s 
external assistance is available, municipal authorities 


are required to undertake the operational planning for 
project^or programme implementation.. At the national 
level, the Planning Commission has been exhorting the 
states since 1962 to taice steps for the preparation of 
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bro'oght int Q . the main stream of the nat ional planning 
process, their performance is expected to improve and 
this vrauld facilitate coordinated approach to urban 
and rural deveiopinent , It might be necessary ^0 build 
up planning expertise in the miiuicipal bodies to enable 
them to play their developmental role better. 

She field-level coordination between the 
municipal authorities and other public agencies is achieved 
through the state field administration represented 
by the District Officer or the Divisional Oommissioner . 

■Vfnere municipal projects a.re financed through the state 
functional departments, the technical field officers 
of these departments ensure necessary programme co- 
ordination between the state and local sector activities. 

In ca..ses of major mimicipal capital development projects, 
the state depo,i’ti;ienta,l engineers are associated at both 
th>^. planning and implementation stages. Very often, 
they are incharge of project execution a.s well, if the 
funding is provided by the state exchequer. 

In the major cities, apart from the iaunicipal 
authorities, there are improvement trusts or development 
authorities functioning at the city level having urban 
development responsibilities. Problems of coordination , 
do arise v/hen developed areas are handed over by the ' . 

development authorities to, the municipal authorities for.;. 
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haye been established for, urban housing and wat er suppler 
end sewera.go. Coordination of yarious local functions 
is also Called for betvveen the nranic'ipeJ. and the rural 
local authorities in ma^tters of tajxat ion, control of 
epidemics, availability of civic services and pooling 
of technicaJ expertise# In many cases, joint services 
are imdertaken bj’- the. urban and rural local authorities 
for economy and efficiency considerations. The municipal 
authorities sometimes un dert aloe agency ftinct ions on 
behalf of the state departments in the fields of famil^^ 
planning, census operations, public distribution system 


and so on, 


B. Identification of Training Neec 


Goals, Objectives aaid 
Priorities 


The goals of planning in, India have combined 
sov-dal and economic development with ^.^uity and justice. 

The two major objectives highlighted in the draft Fifth 
Five Tear Plan (1974-79) of the country are removal of 
poverty and attainment of self-reliance which req_uire, 
as necessary corollaries, higher growth, better distributior 
of incomes and a significant step-up in the domestic 
rate of saving. 

Since local governraent , both urban and rural. 


is primarily concerned with social development., a breoic- 
down of fhe social .seryices;, 'in; t^ sector outlay 

is giyen below,. . ’The, allocation S;:an; the draft fifth plan 
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are still to bo finalised aiid it is expsctad that 
more fiirids V7ill be a'^^'aHable under ‘urbaii development’ 

tSli'4. C-i.' 0 li? >i 0 3 j.CI vD'',#' 

Breahdovrn ox the Pnxb lie Sect o r Plan Ou t 
” ipj-'. Social Services 

Fourth Plau 


i'lfth Flail 





11974-791 / 

1. 

Hous ing an d re al e st at e 

1.3. 

1.6 

2. 

Urban development 

3.2 

4.3 

3. 

Education 

5.1 

4.6 

4 ' % 

Family Planning 

1.9 

1.4 

5 . 

Nutrition 

„ 

l.'l 

6, 

His oellan e o us 

2.0 

2.0 



^ 13.7 • 

15.0 


The draft Fifth Plan document includes a national 

Ti’ 

gramme of minimum needs 

in terms of the provision of a. 

rainiaur .1 level of social consumption for 

different areas and. 

80 

ctions of the coimruiiityi, 

'The content 

of the minimum needs 

prograjarae includes (i) the 

provision of 

ele ment ary e due at ion 


( il')'yiEihimu£itiml^fdM.' a^atl:ab:ii^it:^- b'f vbu^ 

(iii) supply of drinking water to villages (v) provision of ■: 
;::d|!yelope3:yhime~sit:es •;:te/hth;e^i;:lgindi%sb:^ labouT/'^-to 
^■|.isas;, und'eh|t::akiniyfiy|ii^f f ai^ht 

:;isli:d>y|vii)y:¥@gsu:rli|ilvele®®||iGlitf^^^ 



have Tm derscored the 

need for strengthening lo cal government t o enable ±t to 
•undertake the task of development, Por instance, the : 
Ihird Plan explicitly suggested the strengthening of 
municipaL administration for understanding new developnient 
responsibilities. 

Plan funds for urban areas are utilised by 
the state governments, specially constituted development 
authorities, and by - the bigger municipal authorities who have 
the requisite expertise to formulate plans and programmes. 

With, the exception of larger municipal bodies, the ' 
municipalities have in general been preoccupied with routine 
maintenaiice tasks and lacking in necessary?' orientation 
and expertise to undertake planning and development tasks. 

Programmes and Activities 

M'unicipal legislations in India usually contain 
exhaustive lists of obligatoiy and optional functions 
such as water supply and drainage, medical and public 
health services, sanitation 'and refuse collection and disposal 
education anh library services, town improvement and planning? 
street lighting, parks and recreational facilities, and 
public works including construction of roads and other 
public buildings and housing. In practice, the municipal 
authorities concentrate on certain essential services 
s'felectively, such as, water supply, sanitation, road 
construction and repairs-. Housing, parks and recreational 
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facilities, town planning and improTement are, generally 
speai:ing, pla.ced lov/er do\'m in the order of priority, 
exce pt in the case of bigger corpor’ations 

Since the cities are experiencing faster population 
grov/th, their resources do not always match up to the 
rising demand for civic services. Working within known 
constraints of finance gmd technical knowledge, the city 
governments are trying hard to cope with increasing demand, 
for different services such aS water supply, primary 
education, drainage and sewerage, public health facilities 
and so on. 1 • t V: ■/, . 1 

The current state of municipal i.f fairs is the 
cumulative result of many forces working together. Pull 
utilization of domestic resourees is possible through 
harmonious working of the municipal administrative machine. 
Proper training facilities are also needed to enhance the 
competence of municipal personnel. 

We might now' ttirn to the remediable defects in 
municipal administration which are substantially removable 
throtigh iinaginative training programmes. The chief weak- 
ness of municipal administration is continued conflict 
and misunderstanding between the municipal bureaucracy 
anti the elected municipal councillors. The success of , 'V 
municipal administration depends overly on a nature under- 
standing and meaningful 'communication between these two 
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through. v;e 11- designed training progrannaes, 

Ihe committee system and: the departmental 
arrangement have com'Dined, in general, to replace overall 
municipal objective by sexDarate functional objectives 
of each particular department. Wherever the elected 
representatives and adiaiiiist raters have developed mature 
under St aJiding of their respective roles, they have 
exhibited a concern for municipal corporate goals and 
implemented the programmes more puirpose fully. 

Long-term comprehensive planning, as distinguished 
from planning of particular function, is yet to be 
undertaken at the municipal level, although its methodology 
is under experimentation. She municipal budgeting in 
some places is being improved and made performance oriented. 
However, there is considerable room for mailing improve- 
ments in local authority budgeting to obtain optimum 
results out of limited resources, as a tool of management 
and an element in long-term planning, its potentiality 
is still unexplored. 

She domestic resources of the municipal bodies 


are often not fully tapped. She yield from property 
tax, for instance, is not upto expectation, as the technical 
processes are not always properly adhered to; nor are the 
collection procedures satisfactory. Resource raisiiig 
from urban land development and; other remunerative enter- 


, prises .is yet /-to'^be: px^^ 


wit’h";Vigour and imagination. 


! 
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At 

utilities. 


tile micro level , the management of ; niira icipo-1 
lilc e water suppl j , needs some st re aralin iiig . 


Impro veiiien t s are p 
0 3? utilities. G-eo 
services Can lee he 


ossihle in’ cost calculations and pricing 
graphic distribution of municipal 
tter organised to guard against uiieven 


supply among the different areas and populations, through 
v/offe study raid allied techniques, it is possible to raA© 


substantial improvements in organization and the procedure 
of work. Personnel administration in the municipalities 
Can be improved to get- the best out of human resources. 

In the interfaces, the rmonicipalities have to deal 
v/ith the state government and the citiaens. St at a -municipal 
re lot ion ships have yet to rea,ch a, mature understonding v/hen 
both Can tv '"'''implement arj^ .and heli.I>--.l in the 

furtherance of public interest. At the other end, public 
dea,lings of the municipal bodies have never been heart- 
warming, and this area’ needs imaginative handling . 


Knov/ledge. Skills and Attitudes 

AS indicat ed earlier,:' there are some; tasic she 
comings in the personnel practices of municipal bodies iii . 
■In;|ia that timit; th'e;:::seO;|e>?;if:3:t®hih'ihg*::::-::deheraily^^^^^^^ 

entry qualifications are not properly adhered to, She scales 
of and other service conditions, in, the raTAiicipal „ , , 

authorities compa3:e uiifavourabl3^ with other governmental, 


I 


personnel structure is such that positions at higher levels 
are filled-up by persons drawn from superior cadres 
Delonging to sta,te gaid national aenvices. Shis prevents : 
vertical mobility of purely municipal staff, espesially 
iii the municipal corporations. Within these constraints, 
it is possible to ident ify the Kinds of knov/ledgej bloillo 
^•and behavioural inputs necessary to improve the iob 

performance and change attitudes, 

m the urban areas changes are much faster and 
the municipal organisations have to keep pace with them. 
Municipal officers holding managerial positions need to 
be tuned to the environmental chaiiges of various kinds 
which impinge directly on municipal administration. Ihese 
are broadly of three types; social, political and economic. 
Social changes would include understanding of the changing 
social profile of the urban area. .S-inee •..demographic 
changes are much more acute in the cities and tov«is, 

Social profile ox the city is jn a state of flun especfaJ-xj 
in the madc^: metropolitan areas. An adequate understanding 
of the changing social profile is a precondition to 
ensuring proper distribution of civic services among the 
different localities and sections in xirban community. 

The different types of clientele being served by the city 
government determine the nature of demand coming from 
the consumer for specific city services. It has been 
observed that the majority of the cities and towns in India 
are' 'pro dominant lyfseiy'id:e';centi^ resulted in'..,,-;';!,: 
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weaic economic base of the urban area. M-unioipar finances 
have virtually been stagnant over time as the municipalities 
. fina it hard to tap resources from the domestic ta;}i 
jurisdiction . In this context municipal administration 
has an important responsibility to stimulate the urban 
economic base by attracting industries and other orggin is ed 
activities.. In the bigger metropolitan areas, the tax 
net of the local body is unable to include the lucrative 
sources from business and industries. Sven if the metro- : / 

politan -city is apparent 13-^ economically affluent, the cit3?- 
government remains financially poor. The economic environ- 
ment is also important from the standpoint of environmental 
management. The location of industries, industrial pollution 
and increase in city traffic have to be regulated from the 
standpoint of healthy u.rban environment. 

The political environment is crucial for city 
government, as the political processes v/ithin the city 
are vitally, linked to the processes outside. The kinds of 
pressures that are brought to bcax on govemmenta,! decision- 
making within city administration need to be understood for 
better management of urban affairs. In a developing, country 
usually the political configuration at city and higher ' 
government levels in such that different political parties ' . , , , 
hold sway at different levels. In, these circumstances both 
parties have to understandveach. other’s position in order to • ' 
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doniina-bG as the State legislature:, consists mostly of rural 
legislators. In this process the urban interests many a 
time are neglected or go by default, The urban adminis- 
trators need to be oriented tov/ards these political 
processes. 


The urban a-dministrators work in a multiauthority 
complex where state govemxaent , field organisations, special 
authorities exist together and interact among themselves, 
in av/areness of this interacting situation helps better 
urban administration. The role of the higher level govern- 
ment in urban administration is considerable. In fact 
urban administration oan be successfully run only by 
cooperative efforts of governments at both levels. 

Aside from knov/ledge inputs, different kinds of 
skills are necessary for better job performance in 
munfcipal administration. These skills are broadly 
classifiable into qua-.t it active tools, decision-maixing 
techniques and behavioural skills. Big city administration 
is big business today and most city goveinraents are 
engaged in major investment decisions which call for 
considerable sophistication in management. Quantitative 
tools are of immense importance in minimisation of risks, 
reduction of cost, proper utilisation of resources 
and designing monitoring and inforniation system* Municipal 
officers should be acquainted with the nature of these 
tools and thexr -uses, , . In addition, ^ decision-making 
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tools relevant at the municipal level would include 
training in various deCision-techniqueB such aS PPBS, 

CO St- Dene fit analysis and budgetary decision-mahing , 

On the hehavioural side municipal officers need to he 
exposed to organisation theories, interpersonal and 
intergroup rela.tions, prohlsms of organisational design, 
communication and control, and motivation. To activate 
the municipal organisation the human relations aspect is 
of eritica.1 importance in municipal administration. 

Elected councillors in the municipalities are 
more than mere legislators. They perform important 
administrative functions as members of functional and 
other ad hoc committees. Training of councillors has to he 
oriented tov/ard the macro goals of municipal administration, 
so that they are able to realise the development needs 
of the city aS a v/hole in a longer time perspective. 
Eecision-mahing and behavioural skills need also to be 
inculcated to enable them to function better in their roles. 




I* Po urs e... oa Ilnaii c xr3:g_I IrSan_. Sere in genjl 

C 3 ur s e Ob j e ot i ve s 

(i) lo promote av;areness of pro’Dlems of finopcing 
urban development in an inter- institutional 
contex-’c, and ; 

(ii) !Eo improve the capabilities of local admin ist3?a.tors 
by acquainting them v/ith various tools of financial 
management for urban development, 

: : Gourse Contents 

1, In vironment of Urban finance (^) 

1, Urban Bconoraic Ba,se, 

2, National Piai'i and Urban Development 

3, Diter-governmental iris Cal Relations 

4, Municipal fiscal System ■ 
b • Ife thods of Urban finance f4) 

1. PinaAicial Perspectives oi Urban Devolopmeiit 

2. financing Water-Supply and Sewerage 

3. land Development and Housing finance 

4. Transportation and Road finance 

1, Property Tax; Administration 

2, Municipal Sales Taxation 

3, User Charges and Utility Pricing 

4, Burden of Municipal Expenditure 
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II, Course on Municipal DeYelo-pment: 

Course obnectives 

(i) To orient the local administrators to the chauses 
in the environment, 

(ii) To improve the decision-raaising ahility of the 
local administrators hy acquainting them v/ith 
the nev; management tools and techniques, and 

(iii) To effect, attitudinal changes for enhancing 
organisational efficiency. 

Course Contents 

A . Bnvironment of Municipal Government ( 5 ) 

1. Political Context of Municipal Administration 

2. Social Indicators for Urban Development 

3. Citizens Participation and Municipal Administration 

4. Organizational Linkages in Urban Development 

5. Decentralisation for local Development 

B. O orporate....Manag,em.ent (4 ) 

1. Systems Approach to Urban Management 

2. Corporate planning 

3. Programme Planning 

4. Organisational Design 

C. Management Techniques (4) 

1. Management Information System 

2. Network Analysis 

3. Inventory Management 


Persorjnel Maxtagement; (5; 

1. Manpower Planning 

2. Position Classification 
5. Performance iippi-aisal 

4. Compensation Plan 

5 . Ho t ivat ion aai d Mo r al e 

Organisational Behaviour (5) 

1, Organisation theories 

2, authority and Conflict 

3, il dm in ist native Comninnicat ion 

4 , Ls ade rsh ip in Admin ist rat io n 

5, Organisational Change 




PAR P 


II 



LOCAL 






PiiRI II ; RURuL LOGjU ADMIMIS IIUIION 
Gen esis ; ^ . 

She stah?ting point of local self-governcient 
in India is 'the Resolution of Lord Ripon of 1882 
which urged the setting up of local self-governing 
bodies at the sub-divisional level and a supervisory 
ana coordinating body at the district level. In 
accordance with these recommendations, laws \\rere 
enacted during 1883-1885 but their implementation could 
not iTiahe much headway. She Royal Conmiission on 
Decentralisation of 1908 reemphasized the usefulness 
of these bodies .and recommended measures to , strengthen 
them 'but withouit much gain. Iiooal self-government again 
received a nev/ stimulus under the dyarc hie a, 1 system 
introduced by the Government of India Act of 1919 under 
which some provinces passed villag;e Panchayat Acts, 

In independent India, the programme of 
Gommunit 5 r development in rural areas was started in 
1952 to brin{;i about planned social change. As the 
programme epuld not; bring ; the expected results /a "ff 
Committee headed by Balv/antray G. Mehta was appointed 
in 1957 to examine the limitations of the programme 
and to suggest an. organizational pattern which would 
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1 

apeed-up its overall working. 

Ihe ConEiittee submitted its report in November, 

1957 and stated, ’So long as we do not discover or 
create a representative and democratic institution whic]i 
v^ill supply the local interest, supervision and care 
necessary to ensure thai expenditure of money upon local 
object conforois v/ith the needs and wishes of the looalit,y 5 
invest it v/ith adequate pov/er and a,ssign to it appropriate 
finances, we -will never be able to evoke local interest 

f') 

and excite local initiative in the field of development ’ 
Ihe substance of the recommendations centred on the 
concept of 'democratic decentralisation', envisaging 
replacement of the erstwhile district boards and other 
executive bodies such as District Planning Commit rees and 
Block *i.dvisory Committees by an orgai^ically interlinked 
popular set-up at the district and lov/ei‘~levels. Ihe 
main recommendation of the Oocmiittee vias as follov/s : 

"Devslopaent cannot progress without respont;ibili'o; 
and pov;er, . Commmiity Development can be real onl3r -when 
the Commirnity understaiids its problems, realizes its 
responsibilities, exercises the necessary powers through 


1, Government of India, Planning Commission, Committee on 
Plaii Pro j e ct s . Report of th e Study learn f or th e__ St 

of the Communit y" P ro j ect s ^ _ a n T'. ' Ex Cension"' Seivi no 
cBairman , Balwan"tr^- ' G, IfeH^’a'r’^lew'* DelTiTr '1 

2. Op.cit,, p,5.' • ,, ; 
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its chosen represeiitatives aZid maintains a constant 
and intelligent vigilance on local adDiinist ration, 
with this objective, v/e recommend an early establislimoiit 

of statutory elective local bodies and devolution to them 

’ 3 ■ ^ 

of 'Che necessary resource, po\ver and authority”. 

Ihe recommendations of the Mehta Coramittee -^;ere 
approved by the National Development Council in 19 5S. 

Later, the Central Council of local Self-Government in 
1959 laid dovm the following principles for implementation 
of rural local government called Panchayati Raj hereafter; 
(1) It should be a three-tier structure of local self- 
governing bodies from village to the district, the bodies 
being orgaiicolly linked up; (2) There sliould be genuine 
traiJSfer of pov/er and responsibility to them; (3) Adequate 
resources should be transferred to the new bodies to 
enable them to discharge these responsibilities; (4) All 
development a.1 program: .es at these levels should be 
channelled through these bodies; (5) The system evolved 
should be such aswLll facilitate further devolution and 
dispersal of, power and responsibility in the future. 

The Council also stated that while the broad 
pattern and fundamentals may be uniform there should not be 


Development and .Cooperation, Report of the Study 

Group on Budgeting and Accounting Procedure of Panchayati 
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. eaiy the pattern. In fact, the country is 

so large end Panchayati Rad so complex a subject with 
iar“rc aching consequences that there should he the fullest 
scope for trying out various patterns .and alternatives. 
progress ; 

The Pahchayati Ra.j system was first introduced in 
1959 in the state of Rajasthan follov/ed by in dhr a Pradesh 
and later by others. It is nov; under implementation in 
aill states except Kerala? Ma,dhya Pra-desh, Jamiau and 
Ka^mir, and Keghalaja. In Bihar, it has been introduced 
only in eight out of 33 distriots, Ihe cover8.ge of 
Pauchayati Raj in different states is given in ilnnoxure I, 

Organisational Structu re 

Broadly speaicing, the system exists at three 
levels, namely, the village, block or talulca, and district, 
it the village lovel, the Grafi Sabha and Gram Pa ncl iajat 
are statutoril 3 ^ recognised as the primary bodies for 
promotion of community development. Ihe Gram Sabha is 
the general body of the Gram P anch,a.yat consisting of all 
voters residing vathin the jurisdiction which may extend 
over one or a group of villages. Phe Gram Panchayat is 
acooimtable to the. Gram Sabha . Phe members, of Gram P enoh ayat 
are elected by secret ballot on the basis of adult 
suffrage, Phe President ,,(Sarp,an.ch) of, the Gram Pan'^ha yat 
is,, usually eledted ...by, hhe members, ■■but.,, % some states 
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direct ly 


0 

P f’jKm a jat difier frc 


;he yotora. She riae axicl ar-ca of a, Grram 


She village level Worker (TlW) is the most 
important functionary and acts as the main link 'between 
the Extension Officers at the Block/district level 
snd the coimiion nran. She Patichayat Secretary is another 
imporbant village functionary whose responsibilities are 


collection 


of taxes and other dues and oiaintenance of 


records. 


Phe intermediato tier in Panchayati Raj is the 
Panchayat S^iriti at the Block Level, It consists of the 
Sarpatiches of Gram Panchayats falling within its jiiriS- 


diction aS members, She pattexn of its constitution 
Varies from state to state*-.. By and large, the official 
and non-official wings are as follows: on the administrative 
side, the Block Development Officer acts as the Secretary 
of the Panchayat Samiti and has a team of Extension 
Officers of various development departments. He is 
responsible for carrying out the decisions of the Panchayat 
Sariiiti, on the political side, the members elect a 
President (Pradhan). Each Panchayat Samiti has a number of 
Standing Committees for finance, development and \felfare 
vprQ:grarmes*j^;p^p;; ^ 

G^>'dp:dd^;.:;d:d;ihe dhlighest, :;t jer^dat; hed::d.i^ 

3ila Parishad* its membership, consists of Presidents of 



-aiiiil Kadii whore it operates at the 'sab- 


;ct ivel.y'. 


hivisioi'j al ’ a’od ' deTolopeient diet riot ' le'vele respect ivel, 
In states, where the Zila Par ishad has been constituted 
v'/ith sufficient pov;ers and resources such as Maharashtra 
and Gujarat an officer of the rank of Pistrict Collector 
is made its Chief Executive Officer, He is assisted 
by a team of technical and administrative officers for 
implementation of rural development prograjames. In 
all cases, there are standing Committees similar to the 
ones in Panchayat Samitis, 

Bleeping in view the general out l.ine proposed by 
the Mehta Committee, Paiiohajati Rad bodies are created 
through law enacted by the state legisla,tive Assembly 
which provides them vath a,ll such powers, f'onctions and 
resoiirces as it may deem appropriate. 

The organization of Pancliayati Rad in terms of 
hierarchy operates at two levels, namely, stats and 
district. Both these levels are inter- linked with each 
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other through an administrative system which opera’jos from the 
state to the village level. The different administrative 
tiers for purposes of carrying out the rural' development 
programmes through Panchayati Rad are; (1) Secretariat, 

(2) Directorate, (3) District, (4) Block and (5) Village, 

At the top of the state administration is the 



At thcv national the Union Minister 

for Agricult.ur©;< and Irrigation, supported b 3 ?’ Secret aiy 
and other officers, is responsible for guiding the 
Coniriinaity Uevelopcieut and Panchayati Eaj policies. The 
Central Govei-nment advises the State Governments on vari- 
ous programmQs to be covered by Panchayati Rad bodies, 

Pat t erns of Panch aJat i R a.i 

-State Governments have implemented Panchayati Raj 
and ; the follov/ihg five broad patterns' have emerged: 

• ' (1) States virhe re a wide range of Sanctions 

and considerable funds have been entrusted 
to the 2 ila Pari shad and the Panchayat 
Samiti functions . 3,3 its regional committee, 
e.g, Maharashtra. : \ ^ . 

(2) States where the 2 ila Parishad is only an 
advisory body and the Panchayat Samiti is 
the main executive body g,g. lamil Radu, 
Ka.rnataica, Orissa, Punjab and Rajasthan. 

(3) States where the position is in between 
the two extremes, e.g. Gujarat, Andhra 
Pradesh, and Uttar Pradesh, 

(4) State where tv/o-tier system operates v;ithout 
aiiy popular set up at the block level, 
though the administrative apparatus has been 
retained, %:g.;;;As##i:With::;:t.hh;.‘*MahkT^a; 

V- t and '-GraJi' Pahcha:ynth :"at ' 'S 

Tillage :: levels ^respeetiyely-i::;:- ^:;;:}!:::^ 

-S^ate s^'wheref nhly::;:G-rai|i®ah:Chayai^f ^ 

1- : ; t ;:;fan^ cfc ion ing:;: With^: hot’ highen - 1 
thr :• Di^t r'ihfc^' 

and Kashmir and I'ladhya Pradesh, 
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State Supervision and Control 

Apart from such instruments of supervision 
and control such as issue of instructions , calling of 
reports, collection of statistics, and sanctioning of 
grants-in-aid , the State Governments have retained 
sufficient authority for exercising control over Panchayati 
Raj bodies. Some of these pox-^ers as provided in the 
legislation include; (1) Power to take action against 
a defaulting unit, (2) Power to call for proceedings, 

(3) Power of entry and inspection, (4) Power to prohibit 
execution of a resolution which is contrary to public 
policy, (5) Power to supersede or dissolve, (6). Power to 
suspend and remove from office elected representatives. 
Other forms of control include audit , control over estab- 
lishment, confirmation of bye-laws, sanction of loans, 
optional taxes and conferment of enhanced powers , 

In addition, special officers and concerned 
departments such as Directorate of Panchayats, Rural 
Development, Inspector of Municipal and Local Boards and 
the Directorate of Local Fund Audit exercise overall 
supervision and control over Panchayati Raj bodies. 

In all states, the officers at the district level 
could participate in the meetings of the Zila Parishads , 
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Panchayat, . Samitis, and Gram Panchayats . In doing so, they 
ar© able ,to advise the elected representatives 
have also the obligation of giving technical, administrative 
and financial clearance to the schemes proposed. In 
addition, they have disciplinary control over the 
subordinate technical staff though to a limited extent. 

Functions 

The functions of Panchayati Raj bodies vary 
from state to state. These may be classified, as under? 

(1) Obligatory Functions ? These include maintenance 
and improvement of public roads, street lighting, water 
supply, burial grounds for burning ghats, drainage, public 
health, primary and secondary education. 

(2) Discretionary/ Functions ? "These include raising A 
of plantation of trees on roadsides and waste lands, 
improving the breed of cattle and promoting cottage 
industries. In some states those also include Implementation 
of land reforms, formation of cooperatives and collection 

of : taxes"w':-3i:";>yiAAv;:: v’:; w 

(3) Agency Functions ? These include variety of rural 

developmental activities and for which these bodies v' 

ast:;^ai;':^:agehtS::: of ' y-3tate : and: :Dentral':; Goyernmehly" 

The specific functions assigned to the three bodies .I, 

1* Gram Panchayat ? Its main- functions fall ■under the follow- '" 
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ing categories*, (a) civic amenities; (b) social welfare 
activities ; (c) development work. Civic amenities genGrally 
include obligatory functions. Social welfare activities 
are optional and Include activities such as setting up and 
maintenance of libraries^ reading rooms, community halls, 
play grounds, maternity and child welfare centres and 
bus 'stands. In regard to development works , the Gram 
Panchayat functions as agent of Panchayat Samiti and Zila 


Par ishad 


rAt l; •The.maln functions of the Panchayat 


Samiti, are to implement all development activities which 
wore previously assigned to Community Development Blocks, 

In addition, it is also responsible for administration of 
primary education, health and sanitation including rural 
dispensaries and maintenance of village roads and minor 
irrigation projects. .In many states, Panchayat Saraitis 
have been entrusted with the supervision- and control of 
Gram Panchaj^-ats including scrutiny and passing of budgets , 

3. Zila Par ishad ; The functions of Zila Parishad vary 
from State to State. While in a number of States, it is 
purely an advisory and coordinating body, in others, 
it is the most important self-governing body with large 
number of executive functions including- primary and secondary 
education, district roads, hospitals and dispensaries, heslth, 
family planning and sanitation,' 
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Developniental Activities Undertaken by 
the panchayat i la'.l' 'Mod las ' 

. At the village leirel, most of the activities are 
■undertaken by the Panchayat Samiti and 2ila Parishad beca'use 
Gram Panchayat is not in a position to undertake such 
works. In the context of some important activities today, 
the Gram Panchayat has assumed a definite importance and 
in spheres like agriculture and family planning it has 
helped to a large extent. The activities entrusted to the 
Gram Panchayat are village roads, street lights, provid- 
ing supervision over primary education, planting trees, 
besides maintenance of public streets, sanitation 
facilities and operation of fair price shops . In irrigat- 
ion, it maintains the village tank but is generally not 
in a position to plan and execute larger projects tho'ugh 
it can recommend them to the Panch3.yat Samiti. In. social 
education and- welfare, the Gram Panchayat undertakes 
prohibition propaganda, amelioration of conditions of the 
backward classes, cultural progranimes, film shows and 
recreation centres for the welfare ofTOmen and youths. 

The. Panchayat Samiti Is the most important planning 
body , at the block level and in its activities are Included 
schemes for sanitation , link and approach roads to villages ^ 
programmes for special groups such as mhila mandals f 
youth clubs, farmers gatherings, applied nutrition ■■ 
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large numbsr of utility Institutions like seed farms, 
demonstration plots, family planning and health centres for 
general benefit of the corjiminity ■ It also plans and.::;,,:' 
executes minor irrigation ^rorks , reclaims and conserves 
land for agriculture, provides high quality seeds, keeps 
model agriculture farms, constructs tube-XArells and 
executes a large number of other development activities. 

The Zila Par is had whore it is entrusted with 
executive functions, does all the developmental works 
that a panchayat samiti does but in a more intensive 
manner. Its main function in development is planning 
for the district as a whole and ensuring that the avail- 
able resources are, utilised for benefit of the entire 
district and all sections of the people, especially the 
backward classes. In this context, the social welfare ■ 
schemes such as the provision of safe drinking water are 
■important.';,:: d 

Financial Resources 

!• Gram Panchayat ; Its source of revenue consists- of 
grants, share of taxes collected by government, obligatory 
and' optional taxes levied. It is also expected to raise 
voluntary contributions in cash, kind or labour. It can 
take loans from government. The largest assistance from 
government comes’" in the shape of -grants, share in taxes 
and' surcharge of landrevenue* Thqre are also certain 
miscellaneous iteiriS ‘of revenue such as share of court , 
fee and'-'entertainiaent„. t'aX;.'.'-':IhVs6m©\.:states,. house, .tax,- 



profession tax, vehicle tax, income from cattle pounds ^ 
are among the more common taxes, which a Gram Pancha,yat is 
empowered to levy. The larger Gram Panchayats are also.,', 
empoxirered to levy octroi. The legislative enactments 
in all the states provide a long list of optional taxes 
which a Gram Panchayat may levy. In actual practice, 
however, Gram Panchayats rarely take advantage of these . 
provisions, (The financial position of most Gram 
Panchayats , however, is precarious and they are not in^ a \ 
position’ to pay for salaries of staff , far from implement- 
ing the various obligatory functions assigned to them 
under ' the 1 aw) . 

2. Panchavat Samiti ; In most states, the Panchayat Samitis 
are primarily dependent on State Government for grants , 

In respect of programmes hitherto executed by government 
and now transferred to Panchayat Samiti, such as primary 
education, and other development programmes, corresponding 
grants are made by the Government. lnot]^r source of revenue 
is the stiare of land revenue, per capita grants and 
matching contributions made by the Government, 

■ The ' axat iba: :: p:owersf 

vary considerably from state to state,- In all states, ■ ■ 

Panchayat Samitis have powers ho.' take loans v 'accept grahts, 
;:(ibhbiibnsiahd:’;:;cbntribuhibhs--'ftem:-'diffeh©h^ 
;i::fc #ith;::^hieliahs t^v-;-^:Excephl:Miharaslia*abb'iu|hr^ 
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empowered to levy taxes. In Andhra Pradesh, Bihar Gujarat 
Maharashtra 5 Orissa, Punjab, Uttar Pradesh and ¥est Bengal, 
Zila Parishads have been empoweredto collect grants from 
Central and State Governments and share of land cess, 
surcharge on land revenue and matching contributions, 
equalization grants and shares in State taxes . 

Financial Powers ; In Gujarat, Kerala, Tamil Nadu and 
Punjab, the Gram Panchayats have been empowered to 
sanction their own budget, while in Andhra Pradesh, 

Assam, Bihar, Maharashtra, Orissa, Bajasthan and Uttar 
Pradesh, these powers have been given to the Panchayat 


Samitis , 


The budgets of the Panchayat Samitis are 


sanctioned by themselves in ^feharashtra, Rajasthan and 
Uttar Pradesh, while in other States they are required 
to obtain sanction from the Zilla Parishads . 

Zila Parishads in Andhra Pradesh, Bihar and West 
Bengal are required to get their budgets sanctioned by 
the State Government whereas in other states these are 
empowered to sanction their own budgets , 


1. Lack of Appreciation of Panel 
at -National and State levels; 


Panchayat i Raj, however, has not been given 
sufficient importance specially Inthe context of agri- ■ 
cultural development . J.s the Draft Fifth Five-year Plan 


f: t- t t f.f. 
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states , "Where Zila Parishads have taken intenslve^^^^^^^ 

interest in agriculture, it is desirable to utilize this 

powerful weapon to control the agricultural hierarchy in 

the district with technical supervision from the technical 

4 

expertise at the state level". The Plan goes on to^^^^ 

state that "experience in the Fourth Plan has shown that 

mere coordination at the block level (Panchayat Samitl) 

by the Block Development Officer does not ensure the 

needs of the complicated programme, A programme of this 

nature is as complex as a large industrial entGrprise. 

What is needed is an organisation which while having 

the hierarchical frame for the technical and service 

disciplines in their structure, provides for the close 

working together of the disciplines at the various 
5 

levels , 


In recent years, there has been tendency to 
create new development agencies such as Small Farmers * 
Development Agency (SFDA), Marginal Farmers and Agricultural 
Labourers Development Agency (MFAL), Drought-Prone Areas 
Programme (DPAP) , Pilot Intensive Rural Employment 
Programme (PIRSP), apart from a large number, of national 
and state level public sector corporations, nationalised 
bankS;:,\;cGoperatiy0s;::and okher.;ihstltukionA^^::;;d'^ 

4. Draft Fifth Five-Year Plan, 1974-79 (Vol, I)- Government 
of India, Planning Commission, New Delhi, 1973, p. 102, 



1 -SC US sea 


Structure ; The existing structure lias been 
above in dets.il, litcpsrionce has shown that the three- 
tior svstem has 'fiiactiofioa^botter: ;t 



poi*it at isrjir-‘ 


■ these t' 

tiers can b':'.- st 

r liTor. 

■ 0*f "f 0 

Is-nt fun 

In Gu-jarat and : 

Maharashtra for 

> axaiiplh^ 

the .Ziia 

has boon vested 

with voTj wide 

powars uii 

mean in 

than? it Is the 

Pa n cha;/at Sami 

ti that : pi 

a .ns .arid 


development works , The e:cpc:;riencs lias been that with 
weak panchaj’ats and an inoffectiYS: Zila Parishad., the 
basic : goals of panchayati rai; are .not being 


Gov. 

rnments 

e '''O tiilnki 

ng iO: terms of 

all 

the tlir.e 

0 tiers * 


'am, p 

C' vo pin 

as 0 self 

-governing body has 


proved itself in''=ff ectual and thinking is ve.,.ringtoo?ards 
larger pa.rchayat areas with more 'power and autonomj^. 

This - may ;r In a devaluat ion of the Pancha^mt Samiti 
but the Sila^ ;P^ -will: be strengthened . The exporie 

of Gujat’ot and Maharashtra has shovn.. that 'Mno Pancha,yat 
Saiaiti -is ' ;very l:,srf sctlved in''' e'oord inat'ing., G.ram ' Pa:}ichayat , 
;i:btiy;iti:0§::;:;aMt;ih':.se:Gcessfuiiytilapleme'nt'inf'- 
:ilh!lodobt:'ithb; ■d.istrict ^Ihyel'. 

3* Tina noe: Panchoyati Pvaj bodies hays not been given 
:r ;iebii ic#s : . :ihtcbisbnati'cod:Wlth' tiohsd 
;i||y;:|b;|d:pa|i||sibedr:;:piKb|;';^t|i|tt 
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on agriciiltural iDcoma, the mechanics of which caja 
only bs worked out at whs na.tional level , Tha local 
bodies a”, a too weak to tap avan the resources , to 
which they arc entitled. 

4 . Fersonnel i This is a ma.5or problem that exists : 
both horizontally at the block and district levels and. 
vertically between the officers of those two tiers. 

Gujarat and Maharashtra have tried with definite success 
the scheme of placing all the technical staff with an 
IAS officer at their head directly under the Zila :Parlshade 
Wliere the Collector is the Go~ordina.tiag authority the 
main difficulty is the work-load this imposes on him. 
Development work is a full-time job 'and it iS" for consideb- 
e.tion whether one officer can suficossfully manage these 
multifarious activities. ' t 


5. Autonomy: Autonomy and accountability are closely ,, 
linked and where autonomy luas been given to the elected^ 
reprosenta-tlves j especially at levels that involve definite 
decision-making, the experiment has been reasonably 
successful, A strong grass-root base will always throw up 
leaders who are responsible both to their constituency 
and to the 'Spirit of ^ tt^ilsw aa3 ;;insbitutiBnB'-whicfe^"they“'- 
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« 

of politicians to maddl© in- snail ^natters can to a * 


major source of difficulty but when relations between 
the officials and the non-officials at the higher levels 
are governed by desire for effective functioning such : 
problems can bo solved. The word ’control', srhould, 
therefore, mean a basic deslro to guide and assist and not 
assert or dominate . 

An independent audit agency x^ould be able to 
ensure against misuse of funds earmarked for development , 
The difficulties of supersession or dissolution arise when’ 
there is no agency to guide and correct the erring bodies ' 
between them and the State Governnent. 

7. Involvement of M.P.s and M.L.A.s t Instances are coirmion. 
in many states xirhoro at elections to the block and district 
levels candidates use various means to ensure success . 


* 

V'; 

^“3 

c.-, 

% 



The Influence of M.Ps and M.L 


n very 


bodieS' i 


one solution but it has been seen that thei: 


influence can also be good. As in some States, it may 
be appropriate to make them ex-officio members without 


voting or office holding- rights 


S# Politics in Panchavati Ra.i Elections ; Dospite the 
malpractices It will not be possible to debar parties 
from Panchayati Raj elactl-pns. If Gram Panchayats are sound 
and active bodies, the experience is that politics remains 



up to the actual election time.. Thereafter the members^^ / 
definitely get concerned about their own village activities. 

In any case, politics in elections is not always un-: i t 
healthy as it helps to polarise sections with common 
interests which cut across traditional boundaries of 
casts and kinship groups. i 

9. Peoples’ Participation ; All the groups in villages 
espseially the backward classes, still do not get 
proportional reprosentation because transitional leaders , 
and castes still exert influence in most village societies. 

This is a long-term problem and will go only with increased 
educational and social facilities for such classes. The 
basic aim of Panchyyati Raj, which is full peoples’ actual 
participation, is not yet a reality. 

19* Inef f ic iencv ; This problem is endemic in all ^ 
institutions and it is unfair to pick on the. Panchayati Raj : 
set-up -ilone for criticism. With greater enlightenment 
and strengthening of administrative capacities , performance ’ 
levels are bound to improve-. 

11 . Relations between the Sleeted Representatives 
and the officials ; 

With the :pa3 sage of time, this problem has definitely , , 
lessened and today it cannot be called an institutional^ 
problem. In States where decentralisation of powers and , 
responsibilities to, the .Panchayati Raj bodies arc greater, ' 
such relations have generally- been' harmonious because both , 



several 
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12. Coordinations It has been expressed in 
quarters that the Panchayati Raj bodies have not succeeded 
in carie^ing out certain prcgrsmmss successfully because 
of lack of coordination at various l?vels , In brief, 
this is generally restricted to the problem of adjust- 
nont a'ld relationship between: 

a) The different tiers of Panchayati Raj .1,6 
' Gram panchayat, Pancliayat Samiti and Zila 

Parishadi 

b) The various departments and agenGles . 
connected with rural development; 

.. c) The Chief Executive Officer and the elected 

' ■Ghief y f; ' 

d) The technical and administrative officers 
of the sans level; and 

e) The coordinator af the lov/er level and the 
technical officer at the higher level. 


The problem of coordination is sonGtimes due to 
lack of specifications in the functions. In addition, 
frequen..; change in the functions of the employees result 
in tensions and disharmonious relations , apart from 
under-utilisation of capacities. The problem of coordination 
has another diinensipn„.ii,G, 5 ' relationship between generalists 
and specialists . Previously the district administration 
was. headed by the District Collector wbo was expected to 
supervise and control all typeS' of functions. With the 
Introduction of Panchayati Raj, however, the situation 
i|||||iippiiiiidd:*y;:i§d:|hlrhahy:r;ihd:3^ 

I.A,S. off icer , of ■ the rank- of Collector has been placed 



as Chief' Sxocutive Off ieer' of- the Z-ila Parishad and 
controls’ the district level Staff connected with rural 
development , Similarly , at the Block level the Block . 
Developracnt Officer has been placed as the captain 
of the team of Extension Officers and Village Level 
Workers. Differ snccs in outlook and conflict hamper the 
administra tivo efficiency. 

S. Identification of Training Weeds 
Before wo how proceed to identify the training 
need s of ele ct ed represent at ives and off i ci.a Is at various 
levels of Panchayati Ray, it would be appropriate to 
analyse the rolo of the training function not only to 
enable the present system to perform better but also 
seek to edvise on structural changes for meeting the 
newcliallenges . This involves its interaction with. ; ; ' 

the national and state Icvol-S in a research and development 
approach to multi-level planning for delineation of 
appropriate functions at different levels including the 
local. It also calls for a continuous dia,logue not only 
with Panchayati Ra;] but also with other agencies 
so that coordinated framework for integrated rural : ; 
:and:turban; developmeht;>at^;- the;'.;yocal;/level-t::gets 
v:::ih;:;;hdursh’;:;:of- 


lliFational De-velosment Goals, Objectives 
and "priorities 

y Draft Fifth El^a-year Flan 5 Ind ia has 
set for itself removal of poverty and attainment of 


econoinic s 0lf ~i‘o liance as the 


twin goals for » the exist- 


ence of poverty is : incompatible with thf; vision of an 

advanced, prosperious, democratic, egalitarian and just 

sociaty implied in the concent of ? socialist pattern 

6 

of davelopment” , Sc onomic growth ana reduction in in- 

eq'aalit3r are both indispensable to successful attack on 
mass poyerty which is more prevalent in the rural areas. 

It has also been increasingly recognised that 
^whereas, planning at notional and stats levels takes care 
of sectoral allocations, regional and micro-lovel planning 
is essential for a propor integration of sectoral-cum- 


spatial requirements in i^hich rural and urban centres arc 
considered in a nondichtomous hierarchy of settlements 
and functions for, promoting a more balanced development . 
Moreover, as a United Nations document k-s brought out, 
”tBiore is need to ha.ve a systems approach to integration 
of economic and social planning postulating that relations 
between general conditions of health, education and social 
welfare on. the one .hand and levels of economic development 
on the other, are relations of inter-dependency in a complex 


6 , Ibid,, p, 6 
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Inter-acting system. The system type approach accepts 
covariation xv'ithin the developniont process and seeks to 
determine ho-v much health, education or social security 

tends to go with and is demonstrably consistent with the 

: ■:r : 

given l3vel of ocononic dovelopmant in a developing system”* 
This implies that hummti resource development has to be an 
integral part of development planning and has to be given 
higher priority than given till now. This should be 
reflected in training •programmes, as well, 

Prograimnes and hct ivlt ies of Panchaya t i Ra ,1 

Some of the major problem areas in Pancha^-ati Raj 
have already boon highlighted earliorin the paper. 

These relate to the nosd to give a more supportive role by 
the government at the na.ticnal and stats levels in line 
with requirement of multi-level planning, devolution of 
sufficient resources , functions and powers so that better ; 
balance betwacin autonomy, accountability and supervision 
is aehisved , ' Other ' problems 'Telate to relationships / 
between elected representatives and officials, people ^s 
participation, finances, allocation of development functions 
;;'’thia:inumb9riof;-aganeieS;:,yhnd::>coordinatibhl:.:ni;.:^^;;;r^ 

: ;hhehe:as;:4tiiS;\ diffichlt:d:tO:^ 
;;;fbhi;:eyaJiuating.ipfri^prma.hGf::logle:omp:l©xs':Grf^ 


7, ’’Integration of Economic, end Social Planning” "Snited- 



Gspecially in public services, s one of the more relevant 
ones in the context of Panchayati Raj are pronotion of develop' 
inent programmes such as agriculture, employment and social 
serviaes, mobilisation of local rosources people’s partici- 
pation and provision of civic araenities . 

^ very fact thet Panchayati Raj, except in a 

fe^.-r states, has not been in a position to fulfil many of 
these criteria, points out to the need for reorganising and 
strengthening it with srat&b la staff appropriately attuned 
t o the r aquiremen^s of the rural populat ion , especially - the o. 
weaker sections. 


Moreover,. v;hile opinions nay differ about which lov 
to strengthen, there appeal's to bo a generr.l agreement th?,,t 
district is the most appropriat.0 level. This would make Zila 
Parishad financially and administratively viable and improve 
its capacity for undertaking planning a.ad implementation 
functions, with the low-sr. level institutions performing- more 
or less agency functions* Those Institutions- could then 
concentrate upon mobilising local ros-ources and people’s 
participation. 

; ilcceptahCo of training as an essential input in 

organisation development is conditioned by ■ legit ima.cy of 
training function itself and support from higher levels. 
Training !ias, therefore, to be, viewed as an integral' part 
of the organisational 'cha.nge, ...and development in, Panchayati Raj 
to meet the new challenges In' the, environment . .Organisational 
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efficiency and effectiveness of panchayati Raj aPQ 
affected by structural Iruadeq^^^ procedural bottlenecks 5 

insi“'f ficicrd: dalegatr-.on of powers and resources j and dis- . 
jointed decision-making in giving administrative j technical 
anct f inaiiciai sanetions . The probleras have already been 
highlighted, .affect iveness of training is to a large extent 
also influenced by the porsoiiael policies of recruitments 
initial training, on-tho-job supervision, tz-ansfars, in- 
servicG training, wage and salary admlnistrat ion j incentives 
'■ and disGi'oline, 'as also by organisational culture as 

■ V " - ■ ' : . " ■ ■ 

detsrnined by the group, inter-group, foriiial and informal 
relations and the pattern of executive leadership at 
different levels of the organisation. Central to personnel 
policies is job analysis for role clarity Xv^hich is essential 
for job specification and enlargement, job standards, 
promotional channels, wage administfation and training 
requir lents. 


From an analysis of the -programmes and activities 
of Panchayati Raj bodies, it would be evident that training 
programes :::recinirekto;; be.-d;eye:iQpedi:f or-iimprQyingp'iiraage/;:;^ 
and legitimacy of Panchayati Raj . in the eyes of the national . 
policy-makers as also the state-level counterparts. This . 

would help to evolve a more adequate organis.atlonal struc- 
ture by providing the different levels of Panchayati Raj, ■ 
specially Zila Par ishads , with adequate resources , functions , ' : ^ ■ 




procedures add control systems es tab. ‘.isiieo: at the sua.tG 
level to give Psnchayati Raj a greater iiiea,suro of initiative 
and flexibility as well as the appropriate degree of 
a\.itcnoEiy, The relationships of Pancliayeti Raj with other 
developmental a.gencies including municipalitios and urban 
development authorities need to be reexamined so as to 
evolve a coordinated organisational set-up for district 
level planning. 

The national training policy frame for Pancha^/ati 
Raj therefore, has to take into account the important role 
it can play in helping to bring about the necessary ch8.nges 
in Panchayati Raj structure and functions. At the same 
time, the legitimacy of training function itself needs 
to b€^ established on a sounder footing by having Ressa.rch 
and Development orientation so the't there is a continuous 
dialogue between the trainers, policy-maksrs and administrat 
at different levels. There has also to be an assurance 
that certain percentage of budget at all levels is earma^rkod 
for training purposes . 

It would bo useful at this stage to examine the 
requirements of the number of personnel to bo trained . ' 

4.C cording to an, estimate , nia.de by the Government of India, ^ 
the programme of training of elected representatives 

8. "Training of Non-officials" Ministry of. Community 
Development and Cooperation, Government of India, 

; N,ew Delhi,,.. (19^);,, ... •: .f.p 
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alone would require training' of ^'16 lakhs (10 lakhs = 

Eiillion) Panches (Meirsbars of Gram panchayats , 5000 : ; 

PracUia.iS' (Chief of Panchayat Samiti) , 322 Pramukhs 
(Presidents of Zila Parishads), 300 raemfeers of Infornial 
Corisultati-vG Comiriittees of the State Legislatures and 
the Pf!^rliament . Ed\ieatlon of members of Gram Sabhas will : ; 
in itself involve in effect the entire rural population of 
the country numbering over 200 million. This is indeed 
a challenge big enough even for the most optimistic training 
: enthusiast I h 

A review of the existing training facilities ; 
rewoals that at the apex, wa have the T^ational Institute 
of Goiainunity Development, 15 State Level Training Institutes 
and 11 Tribal Research and Training Institutes for block 
level elected representatives and officials, 89 tillage 
Level and Extension Training Centres ,”26 Gram Sevika 
(Women 7, L .¥.) Training Centres 5 and 50 Pancha.ysti Raj 
Traihiag Cent res for training of Sarpanchos and Pahehes 
of Gram'^panchayats . ;j’.< 

While considerable number of elected representatives 
' and officials have already been trained the existing, 
syllabi of the training centres require to be' '.thoroughly 
overhauled so that knowledge, skills and attitudinal content 
is brought in line with the structural and functional ■ ■ ■■ , . 


banks 




The tr3.ining centres would also need ■cohe 
rs organ is ad and now centres, opened for trai.ning of leaders 
among youth, women, farmers, agricultural labourers and 
artisans for giving people's \partiGipation on, institutional 
base ' linked with Panchoyati Raj at different levels. 

Training of trainers on cent inuous ba,sis would 
have to be an integral part of tlio national plan of 
training. There is airea.dy a nucleus at the National 



Institute of Community Dsveloonant 


ted that a National Council on 


Training, Research and Dovclopiasn 


Local Government be Gstablishs-d for 


.mole 


iisnting an integrated National Plan on Trainin 


GoVsrniiient and Development 


Knowledge. Skills and Attitudes ; For making the erganisa- . 
tional functioning more effective, training could perform 
a very important role in imparting new knowledge, in develop 


appropriat 


or improving th«o human relations and b 


mane 


about attitu 


changes v;hich inpl 


s exBOrimcutal 1 


in self -cone 


coop 


and a general awareness to become more, committed to th 


requirements of tho people , W'Jhile knowledge content would 

|5b|ip5h-|r®late,d^;tO'^;;they:s=pdcific?:j'£^ 
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and management practices such as perfoi’mance budgeting, ^ 
project planning, management information system, human and 
organisational behaviour. 

While above analysis has already given the require- 
ments of personnel at different levels of Panchayati Raj, 
it is evident that for a large country like India, it is 
difficult to indicate the knoi^rledge, skills, and attttudlnal 
content of training progrs.mmes for all categories and levels 
of personnel, 

Aselactiva approach would, therefore, have to be^V 
made in terms of' certain specific categories at different' ^ 
levels. Some indications have already been given about the 
need for a programme to involve the top national and state 
level political leaders and administrators , A series of 
national and regional seminars and workshops of key personnel 
such as ministers , secretarlas bo gbvernment , heads of , 
development departments, such as finance, planning-, agriculture, 
cooperation, industries, rural and urban local government, 
community development, education, health and family 
planning and housing, would go a long way in achieving this 
objective. The seminars could highlight role of Panchayati ■ 

Raj and municipal bodies, district administration, .I-'::,;' ' '' 

public sector corporations, cooperatives, commercial banks 
and voluntary organisations in multi-level planning and 
demarcate specific' areas and, functions for. local government 



The next category of key personnel hi/ould be 


^ 1 


he cjntrollors of Local :?und iudit who go about their 
job in inspecting and auditing the accoiints of Panchayati 
Raj bodies, Wails their attitude needs to be improved, 
there is need to introduce performance budgeting and 
project appraisal and making a thorough revision of rules 
and procedures so as to enhance efficienc]? and at the 
same time promote autonomy. This would again have to 
be supported by Research and Development Wing' of the 
national Training Council. The knowledge content would 
then have to be reorganised in terms of the new requirements 
not only of the State level functionaries but also of 
the officials of Panchayati Raj and local government 


a.utiiorities . The appropriate skills in planning, project 
appraisal, account keeping and auditing would have to be 
imparted. Similarly, the attitudes would have to be 
changed from those of fault finding to advising and offering 


helpful guidance rather than only porforming post -operational 
criticism of the amounts spent. 

The next category of key personnel to be 
trained is' the political and administrative heads' along 
■with the senior officials of Zila Parishads . Both the 
categories of personnel i.e,, elected representatives and 
officials need to_b0 trained, together so that they could 
learn to appreciate the' problems of each other better. 



Tills would also promote a better understanding of their 
respeotive roles and thorcby minimise arees of mis- 
understanding and conflict , 

Otiicr categories of personnel to be trained^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
would bu the middle and field level functionaries for 
whom specific training programmes in terms of appropriate 
knowledge, skills and attitudes would have to be devised , 
Whereas it, is not possiblo to give detailod syllabi 
for all categories of personnel mentioned s.bove,, the 
enclosed syllabi Kiay serve as exarfl’oles , 



C. The Training Syllabus 

Course on Flnaticing Rural Local Government and Devel opme.at. 
Course Oh jectives . 

(i) To create , an. uud srstanding of the role of rural 
local govarnmont in de'velopr.ient acininlstration j 
(ii) To impart knowledge about modern concepts of 

fiscal adininistration as, rolated to planning and 
development j 

(ili) To develop skills in modernising existing rules 
and procGd'ax*es and dealingwith resistance to 
; ; . ■ c ha n g e J 

(iv) To provide opportunities for practising new skillo 
in tho training environment, 

(v) To promote positive attitudes of guidance, super- 
vision and teaia work. 

Courso Contents 

A. 

1. Development Goals and Strategies 

2. Planning, Implementation and Evaluation 

3. Resource Mobilisation 

B. State-Zlla Parishad. Fiscal Relations 

i: .Legis lat ive : Previs 

ii 2 :*: :Bud geting :•. Procedures; ; 

3. Resource allocation - Grants, Matching 
contributions, share in taxes and revenues 
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4 . Financial resource raobllisat ion by 

Zila Parisba:ds,,:; aM : ^ ^ 

5. State supervision and audit 

C, and Pro.ject I-^anaaeinent 

1. Basic concepts in performance budgeting 

2. Basic concepts in project formulation, 
appraisal, implament at ion and evaluation 

3. Problems of change over from present system 
4* Supervision and audit including internal 

audit . 

D. Organisational Behaviour and Development 

1. Humn Personality 

2 . Group dynamics 

3. Group and Inter-group Relations 

4. Motivation, morale and Leadership 

5. Organisation Dcvolopment 
Participants 

The Course is open to following, off icors; t • 

1. Deput37' Sec etariss in state Government 
t 0 V:De:partments-:vof' •P’inate^ 

and Local Governnont - Urban and Rural ^ 

^ :":2;:,>Uireet:G3?Sj/Uy :,|)i.r^ 

Fund Audit . . 

:3’*v:Jd.minibj|ri 
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Course t^thods : 

Course Methods Will include, lecture -cum-d is cuss ion, 
small group discussion, prograimned learningj ^ ^ 

. proparatrlon and" discussion of budgets and projects, 
rolo play and other siiaulation exercises . 

Duratioh i 

4 weeks , 


• 

it 

ii 

# 

# 

m 

# 




II . Course on Rural Local -Idminlstgatlon and Devolopmont 
Course Obj actives ? \ 

, * 

(i) To croate an understanding of rolo of rural 
local government in multi-level planning and 
development,- • . .. 

(ii) To impart knowledge about rural and urban local 
governments in relation to state governments, 

(iii) To impart knowledge about local planning, 

financing and administration of development 
programmes, 

(iv) To develop skills in planning, organisation, ; 
development, staff relations and evaluation, . 

(v) To promote positive attitudes of guidance, 
empathy for comi'Qon -man and team work. ^ 
Course Contents ; 

A. District Administration. Panchavatl' Rai 
and Development 

1. Central and Stato Governments in relation 
, to District AdminiTstration 

2. Development goals add strategies 

' G; Adminis trat:ion: -at:: District-: level 

4. Roles of Rural and. Urban Local Government 

B. Panchayati Ran and Rural 

-A -Si:? 




3 . other .Igsncies and Problems of Coord i nation ■ ' 

4. Relations .between, Elected Reprosentatives and 
: • off iclals^ / 

Qrgaalfiation Development and Panchayati Ra.i 
i.. P.0lations betwosn 2ila: Parlshad, Panchayat 
Samitis and Gram Parichayats 

2. Financial ifenagenent 5 Ferforuiauce Budgeting' 
and Project -Appraisal 

3. Personnel Management including Training on 

, the -Job ’ . ' : ' . ',v v: ^ 

4. Rules. :arid Procodures in relation to decision- 
making . 

DynaiiLl.es of Individual, Group and Inter- 
group Behaviour 

6, Motivation.,. Morale and .Le.a.dGrship 

7. Organisation dsvolopiaent 
Panchayati Rai andiPeople^s tarticipation 

1, Rural society, cabto and class stratification, 
norms and values-, traditional and elected 

. preprosehthtiyGs v; jji:' j 

2, Rural social change, interest groups, youth, 
Women, farmers, agricultural labourers and 
artisans' 

3, Group, Inter-Group .and Community Organisation 
Practical Sxercis.es in 'Decision Making and Team-Work 
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The cours- is open to follov/ir 3 personnel: 

1. Presidents/Vice-Presidents and chairmen of 
Standing Committees of Zila Parishads 

2, Chief Executive Officers/District pevelopment 
Officers of Zila Parishads, Distric t 
Collectors, District Planning Officers and 

other District Level Officers of Technical 
Departments. 

CoTarse Methods : 

Course Methods will include lecture-cum- 
discussionsj sraall group discussions, case 
studies, role play and simulation exercises. 

Duration ; 

Three weeks . 




APmBXDRB - I 


Goverage of Panchayati Raj Bodies 

- state-wise 




IS on 31- 

-3-1973 



Staie/ 

Unio.n Gerritories 

G-:cani 

Pan oh a- 
yats, 
(Nos. ) 

Pancha- 
joo.t Sa- 
ul it is 
(Nos, ) 

Z ila, Populat ion 

Pari- covered 

sh ads by gram 

(Nos. ) Panchayats 

(Based on 
1971 Census) 

Tillage rs 
covered 
by gram 

Panchayats 
(Nos. ) 

1.; 

2, 

3. 

4 » 

5. 


1 , /oidhra Pradesh 

15912 

324 

21 

297(a) 

28777. 

2. jiSSam(R) 

2602 

121 

19 

129 : 

17717 

3 . Bihar 

10852 

214 

8 

423(A) 

67679,, 

4. Gujarat 

12119 

184 

18 

201 

18571 . 

5. Haryana 

4937 

83 

7 

100 

6982 

6. HiJUachal Pradesh 

2026 

'29 


32 

13060 , 

7. Jammu & Kashmir 

1496 

— 

- 

37.70 

6559 . 

8. KamataJ^ia 

8250 

175 

- 

225 

29117 

9 . Kerala 

967 

- ; . 

■ - 

188 

1951. 

lO.Madhya -Pradesh 

: ■ 

12815 

390 

:'i, ■ 

■ 'a33(a9:^■’''•v\ 

70394 

1 1 . Maharashtra 

22512: ;■ 

296 

25 

347 

35665(d) 

12 .Mainipur 

. 224 

n’l:-; t.t'- 



916 

13*Mae;halaya(h) 



:t V - ■ - ^ :v 

:y:::y\S::^ 


14,lfagaland (b) 






;:l5:4Qiisb:a,;|:;;v:;^y t 

3838 

314 



46992 


9432 

116 

11 



17. Raj as than 

7362 

;l2i|iih:i| 

26 


llllllllllll 


12628 

374 



liiJlliiiiiiii 

iSisiiiiSiiiisiisisiiiiijiSijSl’ 


SiiiiiiiifiiSP 

liliiiiiiiiS 





20. Uttar 

Pradesh 

72832 

875 ■ 

54 

750 

112624 

21,. West ] 

3en.gal(R) 

19662 

325 

■77'::t5 ■^'t' 

323 

38465 

22 ;S i4kir 

UHim I'll 

ri (b) 

IRI'IORIBS 


^ '*7; 


- 

: 7 — 


'23 island s(R) , 39 

24.1j.ruiiachal Pradesh 623 
2 5 . Chand ig arh 1 7 

2 6, Delhi 204 

27. a^'Haveli 10* 

23.G,D,d: Diu 199 

2 9 . Lak sh adwe sp ( b ) 

7ifl7|Ki4pijp; '(bJC'V ^ 

3 1 .Pondicherry(b ) - ' * 


44 

1 


1 


0.53(a) 
4.10 
0.38 . 
4.14 
0.74 
6.0 


389 
2597 
7 'pa: 
; 259 
: 72 
553 


Ijilllil^ 


222050 


4097 
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4164.13 


564982 


res'^hS'^p'er; 


jre is no Panehayati Rao 

" l|iid#S:;:Kgp7;|3iy;:4D0y.:j,::0bfe;G'iligv;^ 

) Refers to Rer. tillages 



,;7,,4'';7_ (*) Refers to' 




'7Ss76rt:-73'7t5^i 



